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Tlie  Rules  of  the  Intorcolie^Htito  Association,  as  they 
now  stand,  are  the  product  of  years  of  careful  and  well- 
considered  legislation,  and  they  represent  the  Avork  of 
captains  and  delej^ates  from  each  college  through  a 
dozen  years,  and  i)robably  twice  as  many  meetings. 
For  the  last  few  seasons  the  duty  of  proposing  any 
alteration  has  devolved  upon  an  Advisory  Committee  of 
graduates,  and  the  Association  then  approves  or  disap- 
j)roves  of  the  change  ;  but  there  has  never  l)een  any 
conflict  of  opinion  between  the  two  bodies.  In 
the  nature  of  an  explanation  added  to  these  Rules, 
it  will  perhaps  be  of  interest  to  the  players  using 
them  to  see  something  of  the  development  of  the 
game  as  evidenced  by  these  changes.  The  rules 
relating  to  the  ofTicers  of  the  game  have  been  through 
as  interesting  a  series  of  changes  as  any  made  in  the 
sport  itself.  The  original  rules  provided  that  the  cap- 
tains should  l)e  the  sole  arbiters  of  all  disputes.  It  is 
impossible  to  imagine  what  would  be  the  eventual  out- 
come of  such  a  method  of  deciding  disputes  if  it  were 
employed  iji  a  championship  contest  of  the  present  day. 
One  thing  is  certain,  and  that  is,  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment was  questioned  even  at  the  outset,  and  the  very 
lirst  season  of  the  sjKirt    in   this  country  witnessed   the 
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adoption  of  the  referee  system.  It  is  true  that  the 
captains  were  tlien  expected  to  and  did  make  the  claims, 
but  the  referee  rendered  decisions.  The  next  step  was 
the  adoption  of  a. plan  allowing  each  side  a  judge  who 
took  the  place  of  the  captain  in  making  claims,  and 
who  acted  as  an  advocate  in  arguing  the  matter  with 
the  referee.  The  abuse  of  this  system  promised  to  turn 
the  foot-ball  field  into  a  wrangling  ground,  wher;»  the 
judges  occupied  too  large  a  proi3ortion  of  the  time  and 
retention  of  everyone.  Judges  were  therefore  abol- 
ished, and  the  referee  left  sole  master  once  again. 
Although  this  was  a  present  relief,  it  was  by  no  means 
thoroughly  satisfactory;  and  after  a  few  years  of  it,  in 
which  it  became  more  and  more  manifest  that  the 
duties  were  too  severe  for  any  one  man,  the  double 
system  was  adopted,  and  one  referee  made  judge  of  the 
ball  and  the  other,  or  umpire  as  he  was  called,  judge 
of  the  actions  of  players.  This  division  of  labor  has 
greatly  increased  the  efficiency  of  the  rulings  and 
rendered  the  game  more  certain  in  every  way.  The 
scoring  has  also  undergone  radical  changes.  At  first, 
goals  only  counted,  then  touchdowns,  then  safeties,  and 
finally  to  each  point  was  given  a  fixed  numerical  value. 
The  rules  regarding  scrimmages,  however,  mark  the 
chief  divergence  of  the  American  game  from  the  Rugby 
Union  of  the  Englishman.  The  original  rule  stated 
that  the  ball  must  be  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  the 
players  of  the  respective  sides  who  had  closed  in  about 
it  should,  by  kicking  and  pushing  their  opponents  back, 
endeavor  to  drive  the  ball  in  the  direction  of  their  op- 
jjonents'  goal  line.     The  player  of  the  present  day  has 
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little  idea  of  the  shiii-kickinj?  contest  into  which  the 
old-fashioned  scrimmage  developed  immediately  the 
ball  was  put  in  play.  The  positions  of  quarter-back 
and  snap-back  mark  the  introduction  of  rules  admit- 
ting,'^ the  present  snapping-back  of  the  American  game, 
and  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  greater  skill  and  precision 
of  that  method  can  not  be  equalled  under  the  old 
Knglish  rules.  The  "  block  game,"  as  it  was  called,  was 
the  only  feature  of  this  outlet  for  a  "  down '' which 
promised  to  make  the  method  unsatisfactory,  and  this 
was  lvill«'»l  by  the  introduction  of  the  five  yard  rule. 
This  latter  lias  made  the  American  game  far  faster 
thai,  the  English,  and  more  suited,  therefore,  to  the  de- 
mands of  American  players  and  spectators.  "Maul 
in  goal,"  another  disagreeable  feature  of  the  game 
as  it  was  first  i)layed  by  our  collegians,  offered  to  the 
legislators  more  difficulties  than  almost  any  other  of 
the  entire  code,  and,  after  attacking  the  i)roblem  in 
various  ways  and  from  all  sides,  they  came  to  the  sensi- 
ble conclusion  that  the  best  thing  was  to  eliminate  it 
and  all  rules  bearing  upon  it.  No  one  has  ever  felt  the 
loss  in  any  way  but  pleasantly.  Off  and  on  side  were 
IMlnciples  at  first  extremely  difficult  for  men  who  ha<l 
been  accustomed  to  the  early  American  game  to  grasp, 
and  it  was  a  year  or  two  before  they  were  thoroughly 
mastered.  Even  now  we  do  not  observe  them  with  any- 
thing  like  the  strictness  of  the  Englishman,  as  our 
method  of  interference  for  the  benefit  of  the  runner 
Nulliiit'iitly  [)n)ves.  Our  system  of  iK»nalties  for  the  in- 
fringement of  certain  of  the  rules  became  necessary 
from  the   lack   of  any  traditions  respecti.ig  the  game, 
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and  the  system  has  by  its  growth  proved  a  satisfaclory 
method  of  deahng  with  infractions  of  all  kinds.  Noth- 
ing can  show  this  more  plainly  than  the  oft-repeated 
phenomena  of  the  disappearance  of  some  pet  form  of 
small  rule-breaking  as  soon  as  a  penalty  was  applied  to 
it.  Low  tackling,  holding  an  opponent  when  he  has  not 
the  ball,  striking  with  the  fist,  all  these  have  been  made 
the  subject  of  special  legislation,  and,  as  soon  as  a  suf- 
ficient x^enalty  was  attached,  have  become  exceedingly 
rare.  Some  of  the  rules  as  they  now  stand  represent 
the  excision  of  objectionable  features  which  are  now  no 
more  than  a  memory.  For  instance,  the  rule  regarding 
the  use  of  sticky  or  greasy  substance  on  the  person  of 
players  Avas  inserted  to  prevent  the  use  of  Venetian 
turpentine  on  the  hands  and  lard  on  the  canvas  jackets 
of  the  contestants,  both  of  which  customs  have  been 
entirely  forgotten,  although  common  when  the  rule 
was  adopted.  Under  the  definition  of  "kick-out"  ap- 
pears another  relic  in  the  shape  of  the  clause,  "and 
cannot  score  a  goal.''  This  clause  was  one  of  the  origi- 
nal wordings,  and  existed  in  the  English  rules  when  the 
actual  size  of  the  field  was  not  specified,  and  on  mini- 
nnim  fields  it  was  possible,  with  the  assistance  of  the 
wind,  to  actually  kick  a  goal  from  kick-out.  Players  of 
to-day  are  wont  to  think  that  this  clause  refers  to  a 
kick-out  which  the  wind  VjIows  back,  so  that  it  goes 
over  the  goal  of  the  parties  defending  the  goal;  but  this 
would  not  score  a  goal  in  any  sense,  as  the  ball  must  go 
over  the  cross  bar  of  the  opponents'^  goal  to  score. 
''  Waving  the  hat ''  is  another  clause  which  marks  the 
death  of  a  custom  extremely  disagreeable  to  halves  and 
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back.  The  o[)|)osiii;^'  rushers,  when  eoinhig  down  under 
a  kick,  would  seize  their  lon*,^  hats  by  the  tassel  and 
actually  swinj?  them  before  the  eyes  of  the  man  attenii)t- 
in^  to  catch  the  ball,  thus  renderinj^  anythinj^  like  sure 
catching  out  of  the  question.  While  one  easily  sees  the 
inestimable  value  which  this  careful  legislation  has 
been  to  the  game  in  this  country,  he  has  but  to  talk 
with  these  legislators,  past  and  present,  to  find  how 
strongly  they  oi)pose  all  legislation  not  actually  de- 
manded by  abuses  in  the  sport.  The  reason  for  this  is 
that  they  have  seen  how  far-reaching  any  alteration  is 
liable  to  prove  in  its  ultimate  effect  upon  the  playing, 
and  they  are  therefore  averse  to  legislating,  except 
when  it  becomes  absolutely  necessary. 

C  )f  all  college  sports  foot -ball  has  proved  most  attractive 
to  the  spectators.  It  has  suffered  more  rebuffs  at  the 
hands  of  the  press  than  any  other  game,  but  these  re- 
l)uffs  were  attributable  to  ignorance  of  the  rules  and 
customs,  and  as  the  sport  became  better  known  the  ad- 
verse criticism  decreased  until  it  has  now  almost  dis 
appeared.  The  history  of  the  sport  in  England  has  been 
equally  one  of  a  series  of  rebuffs.  As  far  back  as  134J 
Edward  III.  objected  that  it  distracted  men  from  arch- 
ery, and  a  repressive  law  was  threfore  enacted  against 
it.  A^'ain,  forty-six  years  later,  Richard  II.  prohibited 
it.  Henry  I  v.,  Henry  VII.  and  Elizabeth  all  assailed  the 
pastin>e,  and  many  are  the  writers  who  have  set  their 
pens  most  vigorously  against  it.  Stubbs,  Elyot  and 
(Jarew  each  had  a  turn  at  abusing  foot  ball,  but  it  is  to- 
day one  of  Merrie  England's  best  of  games,  and  into 
nearly  every  English  colony  her  sturdy  sons  have  car- 
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ried  this  sport.  No  p:aine  has  shown  such  a  remarkable 
vitality  in  the  face  of  all  opposition.  It  has  steadily 
increased  the  numljer  of  its  supporters,  and  it  has  no 
deserters.  Every  convert  becomes  an  eager  advocate  of 
its  merits,  and  although  it  is  only  fifteen  years  old  in 
America,  nearly  every  school  and  college  has  a  team, 
and  the  principal  Varsity  matches  draw  audiences  of 
over  fifteen  thousand  spectators.  If  it  be  not  debauched 
by  the  insidious  evils  of  money-making,  if  its  adherents 
will  only  see  to  it  that  no  tamt  of  professionalism  be 
allowed  to  creep  in  and  destroy  it  from  within,  its  popu- 
larity is  as  sure  as  that  of  any  sport  in  existence. 
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FOOT-BALI.  RULES 

OF  THE 

American  Intercollegiate  Association 

The>ie  Uulei^  urre  also  adopted  hy  the  Board  of  Managers 

of  the  Amateur  Athletic  Union,  June  2,  18SS. 

Reappromd  May  IS,  1S90. 


RuLK  1. — (a)  A  drop-kick  is  made  by  letting  tlie  ball 
fall  from  the  hands  and  kicking  it  at  the  very  instant  it 
rist'!^. 

{t))  A  place-kick  is  made  by  kicking  the  ball  after  it 
has  been  placed  on  the  ground. 

(c)  A  punt  is  made  by  letting  the  ball  fall  from  th;^ 
hands  and  kicking  it  before  it  touches  the  ground. 

[d)  Kick-olT  is  a  place-kick  from  the  centre  of  the  field 
of  play,  and  cannot  score  a  goal. 

[t]  Kick-out  is  a  droi>-kick,  or  place-kick,  by  a  player 
of  the  side  which  has  touched  the  ball  down  in  their 
own  goal,  or  into  whose  touch-in  goal  the  ball  has  gone, 
and  cannot  score  a  goal. 

(/)  A  free-kick  is  one  where  the  opponents  are  re- 
strained by  rule. 

Rule  2. — fa)  In  touch  means  out  of  bounds. 

(6)  A  fair  is  putting  the  ball  in  play  from  touch. 

Rule  3.— A  foul  is  any  violation  of  a  rule. 

Rule  4. — {<t)  A  touch-down  is  made  when  the  ball  is 
<*arri('d,  kicked,  or  passed  across  the  goal  line  and  there 
held,  either  in  goal  or  touch-in  goal. 

N7»-rK.— Tho  BhU  nsfd  and  a<lni>h'<l  by  tbe  American  Intercollegiate 
Association  is  tlie  Lillywliitc  "  .)  "  I'.all.  iiml  i.s  niailf  cxclnaively  tor  A.  G. 
SFAi.iJiN«i  &  Bu<>8.,  antl  to  be  f/fnuiiif  iirust  bfur  tittir  Trade  Mark. 
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(b)  A  safety  is  made  when  a  player  guarding  his  goal 
receives  the  ball  from  a  player  of  his  own  side,  either 
by  a  pass,  kick,  or  a  snap-back,  and  then  touches  it 
down  behind  his  goal  line,  or  when  he  himself  carries 
the  ball  across  his  own  goal  line  and  touches  it  down,  or 
when  he  puts  the  ball  into  his  own  touch-in-goal.  or 
when  the  ball,  being  kicked  by  one  of  his  own  side, 
bounds  back  from  an  opponent  across  the  goal  line  and 
he  then  touches  it  down. 

(e)  A  touch-back  is  made  when  a  player  touches  the 
ball  to  the  ground  behind  his  own  goal,  the  impetus 
which  sent  the  ball  across  the  line  having  been  received 
from  an  opponent. 

Rule  5. — A  punt-out  is  a  punt  made  by  a  player  of 
the  side  which  has  made  a  touch-down  in  their  oppo- 
nents' goal  to  another  of  his  own  side  for  a  fair  catch. 

Rule  6. — A  goal  maybe  obtained  by  kicking  the  ball 
in  any  way  except  a  punt  from  the  field  of  play  (with- 
out touching  the  ground,  or  dress,  or  person  of  any 
player  after  the  kick)  over  the  cross-bar  or  post  of  op- 
ponents' goal. 

Rule  7. — A  scrimmage  takes  place  when  the  holder  of 
the  ball  puts  it  down  on  the  ground,  and  puts  it  in  play 
by  kicking  it  or  snapping  it  back. 

Rule  8. — A  fair  catch  is  a  catch  made  direct  from  a 
kick  by  one  of  the  opponents,  or  from  a  punt-out  by  one 
of  the  same  side,  provided  the  catcher  made  a  mark 
v/ith  his  heel  at  the  spot  where  he  has  made  the  catch, 
and  no  other  of  his  side  touch  the  ball.  If  the  catcher, 
after  making  his  mark,  be  deliberately  thrown  to  the 
ground  by  an  opponent,  he  shall  be  given  five  yards, 
unless  this  carries  the  ball  across  the  goal  line. 

Rule  9. — Charging  is  rushing  forward  to  seize  the 
ball  or  tackle  a  player. 

Rule  10. — Interference  is  using  the  hands  or  arms  in 
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.•my  way  to  obstruct  or  liokl  a  i)layer  who  has  not  the 
l»all,  not  the  runner. 
Rule  11.— The  l)all  is  dead  : 

I.  When  the  holder  has  cried  down,  or  when  the 
referee  has  eried  down,  or  when  the  uniph*e  has  called 
loul. 

I I.  AVhen  a  ixor]  has  been  obtained. 

III.  When  it  has  t?one  into  touch,  or  touch-in-^oal, 
except  for  punt-out. 

IV.  When  a  touch-down  or  safety  has  been  made. 

V.  When  a  fair  catch  has  been  heeled.  ]^^o  play  can 
be  niaile  while  the  ball  is  dead,  except  to  put  in  play  by 
rule. 

Rule  12. — The  grounds  nuist  be  330  feet  in  length  and 
lOO  feet  in  width,  with  a  goal  placed  in  the  middle  of 
each  goal  line,  composed  of  two  upright  po»;ts,  exceed- 
ing 20  feet  in  height,  and  placed  18  feet  G  inches  apari:, 
with  CI  OSS-bar  10  feet  from  the  ground. 

Rule  13. — The  game  shall  be  played  by  teawis  of 
eleven  men  each  ;  and  in  case  of  a  disqualified  or  injured 
player  a  substitute  shall  take  his  place.  Nor  shall  the 
<lis<jualitied  or  injured  i)layer  return  to  further  partici- 
pation in  the  game. 

Rule  14.— There  shall  be  an  umpire  and  a  referee. 
No  man  shall  act  as  an  umpire  who  is  an  alumnus  <  f 
cither  of  the  c»»mpeting  colleges.  The  umpires  shall  be 
nominateil  and  elected  by  the  Advisory  Connnittee. 
The  referee  shall  be  chosen  ])y  the  two  captains  of  the 
opposing  teams  in  each  game,  except  in  case  of  disagree- 
ment, when  the  choice  shall  be  referred  to  the  Advisory 
Committee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final.  All  the 
n'ferees  and  umi)ires  shall  be  permanently  elected  and 
assigned,  on  or  b(>f()re  th(>  third  Saturday  in  October  in 
each  year. 

Rule  15. — (a)  The  umi)ire  is  the  judge  for  the  players, 
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and  his  decision  is  fnial  rejj^ardini":  fouls  and  unfair  tactics. 

(b)  The  referee  is  judge  for  the  ball,  and  his  decision 
is  final  in  all  points  not  covered  by  the  umpire. 

(c)  Both  umpire  and  referee  shall  use  whistles  to  indi- 
cate cessation  of  play  on  fouls  and  downs.  The  referee 
shall  use  a  stop  watch  in  timing  the  game. 

Rule  16.— (a)  The  time  of  a  game  is  an  hour  and  a 
half,  each  side  playing  forty-five  minutes  from  each  goal. 
There  shall  be  ten  minutes'  intermission  between  the 
two  halves.  The  game  shall  be  decided  by  the  score  of 
even  halves.  Either  side  refusing  to  play  after  ordered 
to  by  the  referee,  shall  forfeit  the  game.  This  shall  also 
apply  to  refusing  to  commence  the  game  when  ordered 
to  by  the  referee.  The  referee  shall  notify  the  captains 
of  the  time  remaining  not  more  than  ten  nor  less  than 
live  minutes  from  the  end  of  each  half. 

[b)  Time  shall  not  be  called  for  the  end  of  a  three- 
quarter  until  the  ball  is  dead  ;  and  in  the  case  of  a  try- 
at-goal  from  a  touch-down  the  try  shall  be  allowed. 
Time  shall  be  taken  out  while  the  ball  is  being  brought 
out  either  for  a  try,  kick-out  or  kick-off. 

Rule  17. — No  one  wearing  projecting  nails  or  iron 
plates  on  his  shoes,  or  any  metal  substance  upon  his 
person,  shall  be  allowed  to  play  in  a  match.  No  sticky  or 
greasy  substance  shall  be  used  on  the  person  of  players. 

Rule  18. — The  ball  goes  into  touch  when  it  crosses 
the  side  line,  or  v/hen  the  holder  puts  part  of  either 
foot  across  or  on  that  line.  The  fouch  line  is  in  touch 
and  the  go; J  line  in  goal. 

Rule  19. — The  captains  shall  toss  up  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  match,  and  the  winner  of  the  toss 
shall  have  his  choice  of  goal  or  of  kick-off.  The  same 
side  shall  not  kick-off  in  two  successive  halves. 

Rule  20.  — The  ball  shall  be  kicked  off  at  the  begin- 
ning of  each  half  ;  and  whenever  a  goal  has  been  ob- 
tained, the  side  which  has  lost  it  shall  kick  off. 
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Rule  21. — A  ])layer  who  has  made  and  claimed  a  fair 
catch  shall  take  a  drop-kick,  or  a  punt,  or  place  the  ball 
for  a  place-kick.  The  opponents  may  come  up  to  the 
catcher's  mark,  and  the  ball  inust  be  kicked  from  some 
si)ot  behind  that  mark  on  a  parallel  to  touch  line. 

Rule  22. — The  side  which  has  a  free-kick  must  be  be- 
hind the  ball  when  it  is  kicked.  At  kick-off  the  oppo- 
site side  nuist  stand  at  least  ten  yards  in  front  of  the 
ball  until  it  is  kicked. 

Rule  23.  —  Char^jring  is  lawful  for  opponents  if  a  punter 
advances  beyond  his  line,  or  in  case  of  a  place-kick,  im- 
mediately the  ball  is  put  in  play  by  touching;  the 
ground.     In  case  of  a  punt-out,  not  till  ball  is  kicked. 

Rule  24. — {a)  A  player  is  put  off  side,  if,  during  a 
scrimmage,  he  gets  in  front  of  the  ball,  or  if  the  ball  has 
been  last  touched  by  his  own  side  behind  him.  It  is 
impossible  for  a  player  to  be  off  side  in  his  own  goal. 
No  i)layer  when  off  side  shall  touch  the  ball,  or  inter- 
rupt, or  obstruct  opponent  with  his  hands  or  arms  until 
again  on  siJe. 

(b)  A  player  being  off  side  is  put  on  side  when  the 
ball  has  touched  an  opponent,  or  when  one  of  his  own 
side  has  run  in  front  of  him,  either  with  the  ball,  or 
having  touched  it  when  behind  him. 

(r)  If  a  player  when  off-side  touches  the  ball  inside 
the  opponents'  five  yard  line,  the  ball  shall  go  as  a  touch- 
back  to  the  opponents. 

RuLK  25. — No  player  shall  lay  his  hands  u[)on,  or  in- 
terfere by  use  of  hands  or  arms,  with  an  opponent,  un- 
less he  has  the  ball.  The  side  which  has  the  ball  can 
only  interfere  with  the  body.  The  side  which  has  not 
the  ball  can  use  the  hands  and  arms,  as  heretofore. 

Rule  20. — (a)  A  foul  shall  be  granted  for  intentional 
delay  of  game,  off  side  play,  or  holding  an  opi)onent,  un- 
less he  has  the  ball.  No  delay  arising  from  any  cause 
whatsoever  shall  continue  more  than  five  minutes. 
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(b)  The  jjenalty  for  fouls  and  violation  of  rules,  except 
otherwise  provided,  shall  be  a  down  for  the  other  side  ; 
or,  if  the  side  making  the  foul  has  not  the  ball,  five 
yards  to  the  opponents. 

Rule  27.— (a)  A  player  shall  be  disqualified  for  un- 
nec  ssary  roughness,  hacking  or  striking  with  closed  fist. 

(b)  For  the  offences  of  throttling,  tripping  up  or  in- 
tentional tackling  below  the  knees,  the  opponents  shall 
receive  twenty-five  yards,  or  a  free-kick,  at  their  option. 
In  case,  however,  the  twenty-five  yards  would  carry  the 
ball  across  the  goal  line  they  can  have  half  the  distance 
from  the  spot  of  the  offence  to  the  goal  line,  and  shall 
not  be  allowed  a  free-kick. 

Rule  28. — A  player  may  throw  or  pass  the  ball  in  any 
direction  except  towards  opponents'  goal.  If  the  ball 
be  batted  in  any  direction  or  thrown  forward  it  shall 
go  down  on  the  spot  to  opponents. 

Rule  29. — If  a  player  when  off  side  interferes  with  an 
opponent  trying  for  a  fair  catch,  by  touching  him  or  the 
ball,  or  waving  his  hat  or  hands,  the  opponent  may  have 
a  free-kick,  or  down,  where  the  interference  occurred. 

Rule  30. — {a)  If  a  player  having  the  ball  be  tackled 
and  the  ball  fairly  held,  the  man  so  tackling  shall  cry 
•*  held,''  the  one  so  tackled  must  cry  ''  down,"  and  some 
player  of  his  side  put  it  down  for  a  scrimmage.  The 
snapper  back  and  the  man  opposite  him  cannot  pick 
out  the  ball  with  the  hand  until  it  touch  a  third  man  ; 
nor  can  the  opponents  touch  the  ball  until  it  is  in  motion. 
The  snapper  back  is  entitled  to  but  half  the  ball.  If  the 
snapper  back  be  off  side  in  the  act  of  snapping  back, 
the  ball  must  be  snapped  again,  and  if  this  occurs  three 
times  on  same  down,  the  ball  goes  to  opponents.  The 
man  who  first  receives  the  ball  when  snapped  back 
from  a  down,  or  thrown  back  from  a  fair,  shall  not  carry 
the  ball  forward  under  any  circumstances  whatever. 
If,  in  three  consecutive  fairs  and  downs,  unless  the  ball 
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cross  the  g:oal  line,  a  team  shall  not  have  advanced  the 
ball  five  or  taken  it  back  twenty  yardfs,  it  shall  go  to 
the  opponents  on  spot  of  fourth.  "Consecutive  "  means 
without  leaving  the  hands  of  the  side  holding  it,  and  l)y 
a  kick  giving  opponents  fair  and  equal  chance  of  gain, 
ing  possession  of  it. 

{b)  The  man  who  puts  the  ball  in  play  in  a  scrimmage 
cannot  pick  it  up  until  it  has  touclied  some  third  man. 
''  Third  man  "  means  any  other  player  than  the  one  put- 
ling  the  ball  in  play  and  the  man  opposite  him. 

Rui-E  31.— If  the  ball  goes  into  touch,  whether  it 
l)ounds  back  or  not,  a  player  on  the  side  which  touches 
it  down  must  bring  it  to  the  spot  where  the  line  was 
crossed,  and  there  either 

I.  Bound  the  ball  in  the  field  of  play,  or  touch  it  in 
with  both  hands,  at  right  angles  to  the  touch  line,  and 
then  run  with  it,  kick  it,  or  throw  it  back  ;or 

II.  Throw  it  out  at  right  angles  to  the  touch  line  ;  or 

III.  Walk  out  with  it  at  right  angles  to  touch  line  any 
distance  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  fifteen  yards, 
and  there  put  it  down,  first  declaringhow  far  he  intends 
walking.  The  man  who  puts  the  ball  in  must  face  field 
or  opponents'  goal,  and  he  alone  can  have  his  foot  outside 
touch  line.  Anyone,  except  him,  wdio  puts  his  hands  or 
feet  between  the  ball  and  his  opponents' goal  is  off  side. 
If  it  be  not  thrown  out  at  right  angles,  either  side  may 
claim  it  thrown  over  again,  and  if  it  fail  to  be  put  in 
play  fairly  in  three  trials  it  shall  go  to  the  opponents. 

RuiyK:)!3.— A  side  which  has  made  a  touch-down  in 
their  opponents'  goal  must  try  at  goal,  either  by  a  i)lacc- 
kick  or  a  punt-out. 

KiiLE  ou.(/n  If  the  try  })e  by  a  place-kick,  a  i)lay»r 
of  the  siile  which  has  touched  the  ball  down  shall  l)ring 
it  up  to  the  goal  line,  and  making  a  mark  opposite  the 
s{)ot  where  it  was  IoucIkmI  down,  bring  it  out  at  right 
angles  to  the  goal  line  such  distance  as  he  thinks  [)roper. 
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and  there  place  it  for  another  of  his  side  to  kick.  The 
opponents  must  remain  behind  their  goal  hne  until  the 
ball  has  been  placed  on  the  ground. 

(b)  The  placer  in  a  try-at-goal  may  be  off  side  or  in 
touch  without  vitiating  the  kick. 

Rule  84.— If  the  try  be  by  a  punt-out,  the  punter 
shall  bring  the  ball  up  to  the  goal  line,  and  making  a 
mark  opposite  the  spot  where  it  was  touched  down, 
punt-out  from  any  spot  behind  line  of  goal  and  not 
nearer  the  goal  post  than  such  mark,  to  another  of  his 
side,  who  must  all  stand  outside  of  goal  line  not  less 
than  fifteen  feet.  If  the  touch-down  was  made  in  touch 
in  goal,  the  punt-out  shall  be  made  from  the  intersection 
of  the  goal  and  touch  lines.  The  opponents  may  line 
up  anywhere  on  the  goal  line,  except  space  of  five  feet 
on  each  side  of  punter's  mark,  but  cannot  interfere  with 
punter,  nor  can  he  touch  the  ball  after  kicking  it  until 
it  touch  some  other  player.  If  a  fair  catch  be  made 
from  a  punt-out,  the  mark  shall  serve  to  determine 
positions  as  the  mark  of  any  fair  catch  If  a  fair  catch 
be  not  made  the  ball  shall  go  to  the  opponents  at  the 
spot  where  it  first  strikes  the  ground. 

Rule  35. — ^A  side  which  has  made  a  touch-back  or  a 
safety  must  kick  out  from  not  more  than  twenty-five 
yards  outside  the  kicker's  goal.  If  the  ball  go  into  touch 
before  striking  a  player  it  must  be  kicked  out  again ; 
and  if  this  occurs  three  times  in  succession  it  shall  be 
given  to  opponents  as  in  touch  on  twenty-five  yard  line 
on  side  where  it  went  out.  At  kick-out  opponents  must 
be  on  twenty-five  yard  line  or  nearer  their  own  goal. 

Rule  36.— The  following  shall  be  the  value  of  each 
point  in  the  scoring  : 

Groal  obtained  by  touch  down,        ,  .     6 

Goal  from  field  kick,        .  .  .  5 

Touch-down  failing  goal,      .  .  .4 

Safety  by  opponents,       .  •  .  2 
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ARTICLE  I. 

The  iianio  of  this  AssoeiatioTi  sliall  he  the  American 
Intero()Hejj;iate  Foot-l^all  Association. 

ARTICLE  IL 

Section  1.  This  Association  shall  consist  of  Yalr, 
Princeton,  Wesley  an,  and  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

Sec.  2.  No  college  shall  be  admitted  to  mem})ership 
except  by  an  nnanimons  vote. 

Sec.  3.  The  annual  assessment  shall  be  $25  from  each 
coUegfe^  and  out  of  the  total  sum  $75  shall  be  expended 
for  a  Championshij)  Pennant. 

Sec.  4.  Any  college  failing:  to  pay  the  annual  assess- 
ment on  or  before  December  1st  of  each  year  shall  for- 
f<'it  its  membershii)  in  the  Association. 

ARTK^LE  III. 

Section  1.  The  officers  shall  consist  of  a  President,  a 
Secretary  and  a  Treasurer.  The  Presidency  shall  be 
held  by  the  collepfe  last  holding:  the  championship.  The 
Secretary  and  Treasurer  shall  be  elected  })y  l)allot.  The 
StH-retary  shall  call  meetiiiirs  subject  to  the  order  of  the 
President,  and  shall  preserv(>  the  minutes  of  the  meet- 
ings in  a  book. 

Skc.  2.  There  shall  l)e a  ^n*a<luate  ivdvisory  Conniiittee 
of  four;  one  member  beinjj:  elected  by  the  Alumni,  or 
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appointed  by  the  Faculty  of  each  of  the  colleges  in  the 
Association. 

Sec,  3.  This  Advisory  Committee  shall  meet  and  pro- 
pose the  rules,  or  changes  in  the  same,  on  the  first 
Saturday  in  March  in  each  year,  and  shall  submit  the 
said  proposed  rules  or  changes  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Intercollegiate  Association  on  or  before  the  first  Satur- 
day in  April,  to  be  forthwith  transmitted  by  him  to  the 
resi)ective  college  Associations  before  the  spring  meet- 
ing of  the  Intercollegiate  Association,  to  occur  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  May.  At  that  meeting  the  said  pro- 
posed rules  or  changes  shall  be  acted  upon,  and  be  re- 
turned by  the  Intercollegiate  Association,  with  its 
approval  or  disapproval,  to  the  Advisory  Committee  at 
its  summer  meeting,  to  occur  on  the  third  Saturday  in 
May.  Those  rules  or  changes  approved  shall  forthwith 
take  effect;  those  disapproved  shall  go  over  for  con- 
sideration until  the  following  spring,  unless  they  shall 
receive  three  votes  in  the  Advisory  Committee,  in  which 
case  they  shall  immediately  take  effect. 

Sec.  4.  Each  of  the  four  members  of  the  Advisory 
Committee  shall  have  a  full  vote.  Any  one  may  vote 
and  act  by  representative  with  a  written  proxy.  Three 
members  of  the  committee  shall  constitute  a  quorum. 

Sec.  5.  At  the  written  request  of  any  two  members  of 
the  "Advisory  Connnittee  or  delegates  of  the  Inter- 
collegiate Association,  the  secretary  of  the  committee 
shall  convene  a  meeting  both  of  the  Advisory  Committee 
and  Intercollegiate  Association,  but  the  same  shall  be 
only  on  a  five  days'  written  notice  to  the  various  members 
and  delegates,  which  notice  must  contain  a  statement 
of  the  object  of  the  said  meetings.  The  meetings  of  the 
present  year  shall  be  governed  by  this  section. 

Sec.  6.  There  shall  be  an  umpire  and  a  referee.  The 
referee  shall  iudge  for  the  bail,  and  the  umpire  for  the 
player.     No  man  shall  act  as  an  umpire  who  is  an  alum- 
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nus  of  either  of  the  competing:  colleges.  The  umpires 
shall  be  nominated  and  elected  by  the  Advisory  Com- 
mittee. The  referee  shall  be  chosen  by  the  two  cap- 
tains of  the  opposing  teams  in  each  game,  excei)t  in  case 
of  disagreement,  when  the  choice  shall  ])e  referred  to 
the  Advisory  Committee,  whose  decision  shall  be  final. 
AH  referees  and  umpires  siiall  be  permanently  elected 
and  assigned  on  or  before  the  third  Saturday  in  October 
of  each  year. 

Skc.  7.  The  Advisory  Connnittee  shall  act  as  a  Com- 
mittee of  Appeals,  and  shall  hold  its  regular  annual 
session  on  the  third  Saturday  in  October  of  each  year, 
at  which  time  it  shall  hear  and  finally  determine  any 
appeal,  which  must  l)e  in  writing,  from  a  decision  or 
determination  which  substantially  affects  the  interpre- 
tation or  construction  of  any  provision  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, or  of  the  Rules  of  the  Association,  during  the  year 
preceding  ;  but  this  section  shall  not  be  construed  as 
affecting  any  question  of  fact,  the  determination  of 
which  rests  in  the  discretion  of  the  referee. 

ARTICLE  IV. 

Skctio:j  1.  Tbe  series  shall  consist  of  one  game  with 
each  college,  and  shall  be  played  u[K)n  grounds  mutually 
agreed  upon. 

Sec.  2.  The  two  leading  colleges  of  the  preceding  j^ear 
shall  play  in  or  near  New  York. 

Skc.  .^.  The  Championship  shall  be  decided  by  the 
greatest  number  of  games  won.  In  case  of  a  tie  in 
games  won,  the  team  losing  the  fewest  games  shall  have 
the  championship. 

Sfx'.  4.  In  ease  there  is  a  tie  for  second  [)lace  in  the 
championship  series,  the  record  of  the  previous  year 
shall  di'termine  which  of  the  two  colleges  s<j  tying  shall 
play  with  the  champions  iu  New  York,  according  to  the 
provision^s  of  Section  2  of  this  article. 
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ARTICLE  V. 

In  all  the  championship  games  the  net  receipts  shall 
he  equally  divided  between  the  contesting  colleges. 

ARTICLE  VI. 

Any  team  failing  to  meet  its  engagements  shall,  un- 
less the  failure  be  caused  by  unav^oidable  accident  in 
traveling,  or  by  postponement  with  the  consent  In 
writing  of  the  other  team,  forfeit  its  membersliip.  Any 
college  failing  to  put  a  team  in  the  field  each  year  shall 
forfeit  its  membership.  A  certificate  signed  by  three 
members  of  the  Faculty  shall  be  considered  sufficient 
excuse  for  failure  to  play. 

ARTICLE  VII. 

There  shall  be  two  meetings  of  this  Association,  one 
to  be  held  on  the  first  Saturday  in  May,  the  other  on  the 
first  Saturday  in  October. 

ARTICLE  VIII. 
The  printing  of  the  Rules  and  Constitution  shall  be 
done  by  the  Secretary  of  the  Advisory  Committee,  and 
fifty  copies  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  Secretary  to  each 
college  of  the  Association  free  of  charge. 

ARTICLE  IK. 
No  man  shall  play  more  than  five    years    in    this 
Association. 

ARTICLE  X. 

No  professional  athlete  shall  take  part  in  any  contest 
of  this  Association,  nor  shall  any  player  of  any  univer- 
sity or  college  be  paid  or  receive,  directly  or  indirectly, 
any  money  or  financial  concession  or  emolument  as 
present  or  past  compensation  for,  or  as  prior  considera- 
tion or  inducement  to  playing,   whether  the  same  be 
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received  from,  or  paid  by,  or  at  the  instance  of  the  Foot- 
Ball  Association,  athletic  committee  or  faculty  of  such 
university,  or  collo{j:e,  or  any  individual  whatsoever. 
And  any  player  who  issi)ecifically  challen^^ed  under  this 
section  by  any  member  of  the  Association  in  writing, 
shall,  within  five  days  after  the  filing  of  such  challenge 
with  the  secretary,  file  with  the  secretary  of  the  com- 
mittee an  affidavit,  duly  verified  under  oath,  showing 
that  he  in  no  way  violates  the  provisions  of  this  section, 
and  upon  his  failure  to  make  and  file  such  afTidavit  he 
shall  be  barred  from  participating  in  any  contest  of  the 
members  of  this  Association.  And  in  case  the  sufficiency 
of  such  aflRdavit  be  questioned  by  the  challenging  party, 
and  the  Committee  of  Appeals  be  notified  thereof,  the 
player  challenged  shall  submit  to  oral  examination  on 
two  days'  notice  by  said  challenging  party  before  said 
committee,  who  shall  then  and  thereafter  decide  regard- 
ing the  eligibility  of  said  challenged  player  to  take  part 
in  contests  of  members  of  the  Association.  The  date  of 
such  examination  shall  not  beset  on  the  day  of  nor  with- 
in forty-eight  hours  of  a  championship  game.  No  chal- 
lenge or  protest  shall  in  any  way  affect  a  ga  ..e  which 
has  been  played  previous  to  the  filing  of  such  challenge 
or  i)rotest.  Furthermore,  no  one  shall  be  eligible  to 
take  part  as  a  player  in  any  championship  games  of 
this  Association  who  is  not  a  honajide  student  of  the 
college  on  whose  team  he  plays,  matriculated  for  the  then 
current  college  year,  and  regularly  i)ursuing  a  course 
which  requires  his  attendance  upon  at  least  five  lectures 
or  recitations  a  week;  and  in  case  a  player's  qualifica- 
tions are  questioned  he  shall  furnish  to  the  Advisory 
Committee  a  certificate,  signed  by  three  members  of  the 
Faculty,  stating  that  he  is  a  bona  JUh  student,  matricu- 
lated for  the  then  current  college  year,  and  regularly 
pursuing  a  course  wiiich  requires  his  attendance  upon 
at  least  five  lectures  or  recitations  a  week;  and  the 
player  shall  further  furnish  to  the  Advisory  Committee 
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an  affidavit  stating  that  he  is  a  hojia  fide  student  of  the 
college  in  whose  team  he  plays,  matriculated  for  the 
then  current  college  year,  and  regularly  pursuing  a 
course  which  requires  his  attendance  upon  at  least  five 
recitations  and  lectures  a  week,  and  that  it  is  his  intention 
to  continue  ii.  said  course  until  the  expiration  of  the 
then  current  college  year. 

ARTICLE  XT. 
A  majority  vote  shall  be  necessary  to  pass  any  vote 
and  a  two-thirds  vote  to  amend  this  Constitution. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS 


MANUFACTUIU-RS   OF 


Athletic  Goods  of  Every  Description 

Base  Balls,   Bats,  Masks,   Body  Protectors, 
Tennis  Rackets,  Tennis  Balls,  Every- 
thing in   Lawn    Tennis   Supplies. 

Bicycles,  Photographic  Outfits,  Fishing  Tackle.  Guns, 

Ammunition,    Uniforms   and    Clothing    for   all 

Athletic    and    Out    and    In-door    Sports. 

COMPLETE  CATALOGUE  FREE  and  MAILED  to  any  ADDRESS. 

A.  G.  SPALDING  &  BROS. 

CHICAGO.  NEW   YORK.  PHILADELPHIA. 


SPECIAL  "PREMIER"  OUTFIT. 

The  Best  Equipment  Mver  Offered  for  the  Money. 

PRICE,  COMPLETE,  ONLY  $7.50. 

Comprises  Camera  for  4x5  Views,  with  Lens,  Tripod,  Developing^  and 
Printing  Accessories. 


htclude  Ezierything  Necessary  to  Take  and  Finish  a  Photograph. 

"PREMIER"  OUTFIT  No.  3, 
PRICE,  COMPLETE,  $10.00. 

%W"  We  recommend  this  as  the  best  outfit  for  the  money  ever  offered. 
This  Camera  makes  a   full-size   Cabinet  Photograph  or  View,  size   5 
X  7  inches,  and   is  provided   with   an  attachment   for  making  vertical  or 
horizontal  pictures. 

Photographic  Supplies  of  Every  Description. 

A.  G.  SPAI^DING  &:  BROS. 

CHICAGO.  NEW  YORK.  PHILADELPHIA. 


IliPLEMENTS  FOK  ATHLETIC  QaMES, 


16II;S 


SOLID  SHOT. 
(Regulation.) 

T2  lbs.,  Jap.inned $  .75 

16  1  )s.,  Japanned i.oo 

20  lbs.,  Japanned 1.25 


HAMMERS. 

12  lbs..  Japanned ^ $2.00 

16  lbs..  Japanned 2.25 

20  lbs..  Japanned 2.50 

Special  i6-lb,  hammer  turned  to  correct  wci-lit,  exactly 3.50 


56lbs 


56-POUND  Vv^EIGHT. 

New  regulation  round  ^t>-\h.  wiighl,  tiian-ul  ir  iiandio $3-5o 

SHOT  BAGS  FOR   IN-DOOR   PUTTING. 

12  lbs.,  double  leather  cn-eted.      $5-oo 

16  lbs  ,  double  leather  covered 6.00 

MANUK.ACTl'KED    15Y 

A.    <;.    SPAI.I>ING    &    BROS. 


A.  G.  SPALDING  S  BROS. 

Everything  in  Gymnasium  and  Apparatus  Supplies. 
THE  MOST  EXTENSIVE  DEPARTMENT  IN  THE  WORLD. 

Estimates  furnished,  with    specifications  of  p    ns,    for   Colleges, 
Seminaries,  Private  Residences,  in  fact  for  all  purposes. 


The  ilhistration  on  this  page  represents  The  Peerless  Pully 
Weight  Machine,  the  most  perfect  device  for  daily  exercise  at  home 
ever  invented.  Adjustable  to  the  height  of  any  person,  and  in  weight 
from  five  to  thirty  pounds,  thus  making  it  as  useful  for  women  as  for 
men;  even  for  youth  it  is  a  most  excellent  medium  for  daily  exercise, 
and  can  be  used  with  perfect  safety.  Catalogues  mailed  free  to  any 
address,  also  our  General  Catalogues  of  Indoor  and  Outdoor  Sports. 

A.  Gr.  SPALT3TNG^  <fe  BROS. 

Chicago,  New  York,         Philadelphia,  London. 

108  Madison  St.     241-243  Broadway.        1022  Market  St.     38  Holborn  Viaduct. 
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INDIAN    CLUBS. 

These  clubs  arc  manufactured  at  our  own  factory  in  Chicago.  Only  the 
very  best  of  timber  is  used,  tumcdhy  hand,  and  from  models  of  the  most 
approved  patterns  furnished  by  expert  club  svvin{,'crs,  and  are  therefore 
reliable  in  weight.     The  tinish  of  these  clubs  cannot  be  excelled. 

MAPLE  CLUBS. 

Made  of  good  quality  maple,  finished  in  hard  oil. 
Flach  pair  wrapped  in  paper  bag. 
Weight,  lbs.  V^       M         i       i}4      2      2'/^       3        4 

i'cr  pair 30c.  35c.  401;.  45c.  50c.  60c.  65c.  90c. 

Weight,  lbs.      5678 

Per  pair $1.15   i-35     i-So     1.60 

ROSEWOOD  FINISHED  CLUBS. 

^  Made  of  good  quality  maple.     A   beautiful   rose- 

wood finished  club,  and  at  a  low  price. 
Weight, lbs.   I  2345678 

IVr  pair... 80c.  $1.00  i  25  1.50  2.00  2.25  2.75  a.o- 

EBONITE   INDIAN  CLUBS. 

Made  of  choicest  timber,  handsomely  finished   in 
tt)i>nite.     The  most  beautiful  club  made. 
'^&S]    Weight,  lbs.    12345678 

-r  pair... $1.00  i.io   1.30  1.70  2.00  2.25  3.50  4.U0 
EXHIBITION  INDIAN  CLUBS. 
Made  in  four  sizes  only  ;  3  lb.  size  weighing  about  i  lb..  5  lb   size  weigh- 
ing about  2  lbs.,  7  lb.  size  weighing  about  3  lbs.,  10  lb   size  weighing  about 
4   lbs.     Very- handsomely  finished  with  ebonite  band  gill  beads.     Just  the 
club  for  exhibition  purposes. 
Size 3lbs.  slbs.  7  lbs.  10  lbs. 

Weight,  about i  lb.  albs.  3  lbs.  4  lbs. 

:Vrpair $2.00  3.00  400  5.00 


INDIAN  CLUB  HANGER. 


Trice,  per  pair. 


Every  person  in  possession 
of  a  pair  of  Indian  Clubs  or 
Dumb  Bells,  should  have 
these  ;  made  from  malleable 
iron,  handsomely  japanned 
vHVtvwite^  and  finished  ;  can  be  put  up 
]Jj]lL™  i"  a  moment,  and  will  hold 
any  size  Indian  Club  or 
Dumb  Bell  equally  well  in 
a  wood  partition  or  a  plast- 
ered wall.  Indispensable  in 
gymnasiums. 
Special  prices  on  (juantities. 


IRON  DUMB  BELLS. 

The  very  best  made  ;  perfect  in  model  ;  reliable  weight ;  finished  in  black 

Japan. 

IRON   DUMB   BELLS. 

Made  on  most  approved 
models,  covered  with  black 
Japan.     Per  lb.  5  cents. 
Weight,  lbs     234 

-^    -^^^  Per  pair,         20c.  30c.  4cc. 

Weight,  lbs.    567 

y^^^Jiw  Per  pair,         s^c.  6cc.  70c. 

Weight,  lbs.    8        9        10 

Per  pair,        80c.  90c   $1  00 
#^^^^^1.  /^^^^^^         Weight,  lbs.     12      15      20 

Per  pair,        $1.20  1.30  2  00 
Weight,  lbs.        25  40 

Per  pair,  $3  50        4. to 

For  heavy  weight  Dumb 

^5^?^^;^     Bells,we  make  with  wroug't 

/  --■--'— ----"""""^  ,    ,  ..,„„„^^^^^^^  iron  handles  at  8  cts.  per  lb. 

Prices. 
Weight,  lbs.    50      75      100 

Each,  $4. to  6.(.o  8.00 

Special  rates  made  to  gymnasiums  on  large  orders. 

English  Model  Japan- 
ned Iron  Quoits.  M^^^^^  ^    ^^^^BKs«r     .^.j—j^.    ^ 

No.  I. — 4^  in.  in  diam- 
eter, 2  pairs;  per  set,  $  .joj 

No.  2. — 5  in.  in  diame- 
ter, 2  pairs  ;  per  set,     .80II 

No.  3. — sVx  in-  in  diam- 
eter, 2  pairs;  per  set,    .90 

No.  4. — 6  in.  in  diame-  ^^^HBiElVil 

ter,  2  pairs  ;  per  set,  i.oo 

LONDON    PATTERN   ENGLISH   MAKE. 

Superior  Forged  Steel  Quoits,  polished.  These  are  very  superior,  turned 
true  and  made  to  proper  weights.  One  set  of  these  is  equal  to  four  sets  of 
iron  make. 

2  lbs.,  two  Quoits Each,  Per  Pair,  $2  50 

2^  lbs.,  two  Quoits "  "  3.00 

3  lbs.,  two  Quoits "  "  3.75 

3J^  lbs.,  two  Quoits "  "  4.25 

4  lbs. ,  two  Quoits.  . .      "  "  4.75 

Wrought  Iron  Pins  for  the  above .50 
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SLOGUM'S 


LIBRftRY  OF  CONGRESS 

HI 


0  006  010  819  5    i 
<'  LAWN  TENNIS  IN  Our^  uwn  uuun  i  kt  " 

Is  a  new  work  on  this  popular  and  interesting  game,  by  H. 
W.  Slocum,  Jr.  (Champion  of  America),  and  will  be  welcomed 
by  all  players  and  admirers  of  thisexceedingly  popular  game. 
It  will  contain  upwards  of  200  pages,  printed  on  elegant 
paper,  in  clear  and  distinct  type,  illustrated  with  Instanta- 
neous Photographic  Views  of  celebrated  games  in  progress, 


£.7*5 

also  noted  strokes  of  famous  players.  Portraits  in  ha^f  tone 
of  the  prominent  players  of  the  country,  complete  rules  of 
the  J3:ame,  historical  records  and  statistics — in  fact,  every  es- 
sential and  interesting  point  of  the  game  is  ably  and  thor- 
oughly treated  by  the  author;  and  as  an  authority  for  refer- 
ence on  any  vital  point  of  the  game,  this  work  will  be 
invaluable. 


Price,  in  £^legant  Cloth  Bindin:^, 
it  it  Paper         " 


$i.oo 
50 


A.  G.  SPALDING  S  BROS. 

PUBI^ISHnRS. 

Chicago.  New  York.  Philadelphia.  London. 
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